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FINE ARTS. 

1. Pompeiana, or observations on the Topograhpy, Edifices and Orna- 
ments of Pompeii, by Sir William Gell, F. It. S. &c London : Jennings and 
Chaplin. 

2. Select Views of the principal Cities of Europe, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Batty. London : Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

3. Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. Partiii. London: 
Tilt. 

4. Ten Views of Picturesque Scenery in the north and norih-weti of 
Ireland, by George Petrie, Esq. R. H. A. &c. Dublin : William Curry, 
Jun. and Co. 

In the preceding list we have enumerated four works of recent ap- 
pearance, which are well deserving of public favour. Pompeiana is a 
supplemental work to that some time published by the same distin- 
guished antiquary, and is intended as well to supply the omissions in 
the former work, as to describe the various important discoveries made 
since the period of its publication. The beauty and the excellence of 
the former work is universally known and appreciated, and it is not neces- 
sary for us to say more of the one now in course of publication, than 
that it is, in some respects, even superior to its predecessor. 

Colonel Batty has been long known as a landscape draftsman, and 
has enjoyed a popular celebrity, in our opinion, far beyond bis deserts. 
He sketches, indeed, with accuracy, and frequently selects his subjects 
with taste ; but this is nearly all the merit that can be conceded to him. 
He has but little knowledge of pictorial effect, or breadth of light and 
shade, and no poetical feeling ; his effects are consequently either com- 
mon place, or borrowed from the works of others, as in the view of 
" Gibraltar from the bay side," which is a wholesale, yet feeble plagiar- 
ism of Turner's " St. Michael's-mount," in "the Southern Coast." I" 
short, he draws " extremely well for a gentleman," yet but indiffe- 
rently for a professional painter ; and the secret of his popularity 
consists chiefly iii the novelty and interest of his subjects, and the ex- 
cellence with which they are usually engraved. His very want of 
originality also conduces to that result, as his works are consequently 
not " caviare to the million," as we are persuaded the productions oi 
Turner and other really great artists unquestionably are. 

Of a very different stamp, indeed, are the " landscape illustrations to 
the Waverley novels," which are, in every respect, worthy of the 
immortal works which they are designed to accompany. We have on 
the appearance of the preceding parts of this charming work, done our 
best, honestly, to obtain for them the favour of the Irish public, and 
this not less as an act of justice to their distinguished merit, than from » 
wish to promote a taste for the Fine Arts in Ireland, by familiarising 
the public eye with their varied excellence and beauty. The present part 
is not less deserving of praise. Three of the plates are inimitable: 
: " Solway Firth from Allonby," by Copley Fielding, is a happy specimen 
of the great power and true painter-like feeling of that accomplished 
artist, and is a charming companion to his " Waste of Cumberland >» 
the part preceding. There is more merit in either of those plates alone? 
than will be found in the whole of Colonel Batty 's voluminous works. 
" Newark Castle," by Dewint, another great artist, is very little in- 
ferior in merit — the sky only, we think, might have been better. I**" 
wint's forte is colour, not form, in which latter quality he is frequently 
but second rate. " Mirkwood Mere," by Barret, the son of the most 
celebrated of our native landscape painters, is quite a gem, full of * rU ' 
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and the most exquisite poetical feeling, a quality in which he stands 
pre-eminent among his most distinguished contemporaries. A sight of 
this little plate affects the mind like a strain of the most delicious music. 
The fourth plate, " Glasgow Cathedral," is not quite worthy of the 
work, nor is the artist, Mr. Westell, a fit compeer of the great artists 
with whose names his is at present associated. His views have accu- 
racy, and are even laboriously careful, but they are in manner jejune 
and petit — treated with very little skill, and display no mental vigour or 
poetical feeling. In their proper place they might do very well — but 
that place is not, certainly, in juxta-position with the works of Fielding, 
Dewint and Barret. 

We have now to notice Mr. Petrie's Views, a little work which 
may well excite surprise for its novelty and singularity — an Irish 
publication in the fine arts, fit to take its place among the best produc- 
tions of Great Britain of its time. The spirit of enterprise from which 
this publication has emanated, is most highly meritorious, and it would 
be disgraceful to us indeed, if it did not meet with that support which it 
so well deserves, and which would call into existence future works of a 
similar character, works useful alike in making our beautiful country 
known, and in raising our character as an intellectual people. Such a 
publication might well disarm rigid criticism in an Irish censor, but 
these views require no such forbearance, and as our personal regard for 
the artist is known to most of our readers, we shall do no more than 
call their attention to its existence, being fully persuaded that it only 
requires to be known, to insure for it their warm approbation and encou- 
ragement. The subjects are Drogheda, Narrow-water castle, Rostrevor, 
Belfast, the long bridge Cave hill and Belfast, Giant's Causeway, Carric-a- 
rede, Dunluce eastle, Londonderry, and Lough Gill. 

They are all treated with that delicate purity of taste, skillful 
management of light and shadow, and variety of effect, which uniformly 
distinguish the productions of this admirable artist's pencil, and the 
burin of the engraver (Miller of Edinburgh,) has done ample justice to the 
picturesque beauty of the designs. The work is brought out in every 
respect with a degree of elegance never hitherto attempted in this 
country, and which does great honour to its spirited publishers. 



THE DRAMA. 

The anxiety to witness a 'present proof of Miss Fanny Kemble's 
dramatic powers, of which fame had long spoken so highly, has lately 
attracted unusually crowded audiences to our theatre. — Indeed there 
has existed, for a long time, in Dublin, a strong feeling of attachment 
(arising, no doubt, from deserved admiration,) for the Kemble family, 
and this was strongly evinced on the evening when the young lady of 
whom we speak was announced to the Irish public for her first appearance. 

On the fell of the curtain on the Saturday preceding Miss Kemble's 
deb&t, when the play for the succeeding Monday was about to be an- 
nounced, one of the performers came forward. — The usual buz attending 
♦be fell of the curtain had arisen in the house, and the eyes of the 
audience 

Were idly bent on him who entered next, 

deeming his entrance a mere matter of course ; but the printed notices 
°f the theatre had already told the public that Miss Kemble was engaged, 
wd the effect that this consciousness on the part of the audience pro- 
duced as the actor proceeded was quite dramatic. Shall we attempt to give 



